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The marshalling the hosts for battle is not 
to be considered, inasmuch as Shakespeare 
begins his description beyond that point. 

What Shakespeare does, is done, it seems, 
incidentally — the more art for that ; but what 
Milton does, is done prepense. 

Shakespeare's warriors fight "upon the 
clouds;" and because blood must come in 
such a strife, see how " drizzling " blood fits 
with the idea in "clouds" (and their height) as 
their standing ground. 

Milton's combatants meet on the fields of 
Heaven where are hills and dales, and streams 
and woods — "Earth hath this variety from 
Heaven ; " but there is no blood to flood the 
vales, and rush, mad, to the seas. 

In Shakespeare the blood drizzled upon 
the Capitol. How significant ! 

Milton describes a battle that was as por- 
tentous to Man as that other was to Caesar ; 
and having conjectured earth to "be but the 
shadow of Heaven and things therein each to 
other like," there was no artistic difficulty in 
connecting blood (of angels !) with the earth 
to great effect ; for recall how he helped the 
description of the shock and noise of the first 
onset by saying, 

u And had earth been then, all earth 
Had to her centre shook." 

So Milton, with a grander theme and the 
materials in his hands, lacking completeness, 
falls fathoms below Shakespeare as an artist. 

John Phelps Fruit. 

Bethel College, Russellville, Ky. 



MOLBECH'S REFERENCES TO CO- 
DEX REGIUS 1586. (/4SS). 

Among the many references to Codex Regius 
1586 occuring in Molbech's ' Glossarium,' 
those cited below show slight variations from 
the MS. The Codex, which is described in C. J. 
Brandt's ' Gammeldansk Laesebog ' p. 228, is 
lodged in the Royal Library at Copenhagen, 
and is of special value as showing the state of 
the Danish language immediately before the 
Reformation. Molbech's reference is, in each 
case, given first and is followed by the correct 
reading. None of the references occur in 
' Kalkar's Ordbog.' As will be seen, many of 



the variations occur not in the words cited but 
in other portions of the quotations. 
Advagt. ' ' Ther iek meth al idh oc atwackth 
studerede i Tullio." " Ther iek om dagg- 
en met all idh oc atwackth studerethe i 
tullio." 
attraaelig. fol. 158, b. fol. 106, b. An im- 
possibility, as the Codex consists of only 
155 fols. 
Forvidelse. "Mik til forwydelsaa," 

"Miktillforwydelsae." fol. 106, b. 
nedermere. " Nedhermere, " 
" Nedhermerae." 
Sengedeie. " Een dag kom till sanctam 
Katarinam een maektugh prelathes saengh- 
edeye." 

" Een dagh kom till sanctam katarinam 

. . . een megtugh prelathes saenghedeyas." 

Sigelse. " Eendelesaf thromaentz sighelsas." 

' 'Eendeles aff thromaentz sighelsas. ' ' 

Vanfreid. " Swa waell meth wanfreyd." 

" Swa waell met wanfredh." fol. 
106, b. 
Vedertj^rft. " Redher wore gassther madh 
oc theres wedhert^fft. " 

" Redher ware gaesther madh 
oc theris wedhert^rffth." 
V^erdskyldelig. "Waerdskyllelighe gern- 
inghae," 
" Waerdskyllelighe gaern- 
inghae." 
Daniel Kilham Dodge. 
Columbia College. 



Englische Metrik von Dr. J. Schipper. 
Zweiter Theil : Neuenglische Metrik. 
Bonn : Emil Strauss. 1888-89. 8vo, pp. 
xvi, 1064. 

Counting the first part of this work, publish- 
ed seven years ago, but leaving out the 
admirable index at the end of the present 
volume, we have fifteen hundred pages devo- 
ted to the scientific and historical study of 
English Metres. For our modern poetry alone 
we have nearly a thousand pages, and half of 
this space is given to a remarkably thorough 
study of the stanza. 

It is no detraction to say of Schipper's 
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work that its merit is statistical; it is lucid, 
thorough and as nearly exhaustive as such a 
treatise can be; while the collection and ar- 
rangement of material, and the control of 
related literature, deserve abundant praise. 
Perhaps the best part of all is where he treats 
blank verse, which from Surrey to Brown- 
ing is mapped out with perspective and pro- 
portion ; though it is surely in order to protest 
against the underrating of a master like 
Keats, and the overrating of a verse-maker 
like Mrs. Hemans, who, in the index, takes 
up half as much space as Shakspere. Fifty 
pages are devoted to the sonnet, mostly an 
excellent summary, but unfortunately ending 
in a list — one is tempted to say death-roll — of 
sonneteers, where Matthew Arnold, though 
it is Schipper's only mention of him as a poet, 
lies buried with such bards as our own B. P. 
Shillaber or — presumably not our own — "B. 
S. Hawker." Of what possible profit is it 
for anybody to know that B. S. Hawker 
wrote a sonnet in the manner of Words- 
worth? Even if we add N. Pinney and H. 
Peters (p. 881), Americans both, we have not 
helped the matter: such a list is valuable only 
as it is important or complete, and this is 
neither. Different is the case where a Lovi- 
bond (p. 788), or a Yalden, has written in a 
metre or in a stanzaic form which no one else 
had chosen ; this is excuse enough that the 
ponderous and marble jaws of "British Poets" 
or random "Selections" should cast him up 
again. But we cannot so lightly pardon omis- 
sions. Matthew Arnold was one of our fore- 
most poets; a writer in the Athentzum four years 
ago was fain to call him the greatest English 
poet then alive. A most attractive study 
could be made of the relation borne by Ar- 
nold's metres to the thought or feeling they 
express. Schipper, though he mentions Bul- 
wer's classical imitations — we who have read 
them under Plancus feel a sneaking fondness 
for them still — does not say a word about the 
free, rimeless stanzas which Arnold intro- 
duced and used with such effect. In " The 
Strayed Reveller " the Englishman makes an 
unconscious comment on Lessing's remark 
(in ' Briefe die neuste Literatur betreffend ') 
that such rimeless verse would be excellent 
for dramatic purposes.* Again, in "Rugby 

*Cf. Viehoff in Hereig's Archiv, I. p. 127. 



Chapel," "Heine'sGrave," "Haworth Church- 
yard," we see very plainly the form of the 
' Harzreise ' or the 'Grenzen der Menschheit,' 
although worn with a difference. These 
metres ought to interest a countryman of 
Goethe. — Or, leaving the free rhythm, 
what verse is better balanced between thought 
and form than "The New Sirens"? What 
stanza better holds the perilous track between 
the artistic and the intricate than that of 
" Thyrsis " or " The Scholar-Gipsy " ? 

In contrast to the neglect of Arnold is the 
attention to Robert Browning. Seeing that 
a resolute band of native admirers are bidding 
Shakspere himself make room for one who 
has already risen above the reach of any but the 
boldest adjectives, we need not wonder to find 
foreigners neglecting a poet who never attain- 
ed, and is not likely to attain, the honor of 
gregarious study. Arnold's fault lies chief- 
ly in his obstinate silence when he has nothing 
to say ; with nobler art, Browning seizes such 
occasions to throw metaphysical dust in our 
eyes and talk Italian. " Einen Chinesen sah 
ich in Rom," wrote Goethe a century ago; 
and the lines are said to refer to Jean Paul. 
But was Goethe perhaps dreaming of things 
to come ? . . . However, let us go back to our 
book. 

Errors are rare. On p. 56, and again p. 353, 
Schipper assumes "epic pause" in Thom- 
son's line: 

" Delicious breathes the penetrative sun," 

that is, makes breathes dissyllabic, an evident 
mistake. In Marston's verses : 

" Once every night lie dew thy funeral hearse 
With my religious tears," 

hearse and tears do not rime, as Schipper 
seems to think they do. Vouchsafe (p. 170) 
is not a trochaic foot. " Chapmann " (five 
times), "Newmann," are unpleasant slips; — 
and so one might swell the list. More serious 
is the author's tendency to make his scansion 
too wooden and his criticism too mechanical. 
Because of the ' run-on ' verse he calls 
Wyatt's rhythm " hart und misstonend " in: 

" My lute, awake, perform the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste." 

For similar reasons the sestet in the sonnet of 
Theodore Watts "erregt leisen Anstoss : " 
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....*' then, returning free, 
Its ebbing surges in the sestet roll 
Back to the deeps of Life's tumultuous sea." 

To substitute a trochaic measure for iambic, 
particularly at the opening of a line, is the 
commonest occurrence in our heroic or blank 
verse ; but Schipper condemns — 

" Making'W. dance with wanton majesty." 

Ben Jonson said that Donne "for not 
keeping of accent deserved hanging " : but 
it was hardly for such verses as this of Mar- 
lowe's. Schipper finds (p. 359) a " Verstoss 
des rhythmischen Accents" in Words- 
worth's line : 

"O Derwent, winding among grassy holms," 

but he will probably have his discovery to him- 
self. Never did poet manage his caesura 
better than Swinburne does; yet his "incor- 
recteCasuren" (p. 383) vex our rigid critic. To 
those who prefer a pony-chaise and a turnpike 
to the dash of a cross-country hunter, Long- 
fellow's "Evangeline" is better than 
Clough's " Bothie " ; but to say (444) that the 
latter is "formell das mangelhaftigste unter 
den in Hexametern geschriebenen Gedich- 
ten," is to confess that the eye, not the ear, 
has been at work. There is no better com- 
mentary on the inadequate nature of scansion 
by feet than to find so able a scholar gravely 
condemning the verse just quoted from 
Wordsworth. Critics like Ellis and Sy- 
monds have often beckoned to a freer scansion 
and a larger system, but Schipper does not 
follow. His method reminds us of Mayor's 
(cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, 1887, col. 321), in the 
' Chapters on English Verse ; ' Schipper 
reasons that while " L' Allegro " and " II Pen- 
seroso " have many trochaic lines, the majority 
are iambic; and hence we must assume the 
poem to be written in iambic verse. This is 
political scansion. Majority rules, and of 
course a Pennsylvania democrat is a republi- 
can. 

Is there not a better method in store for 
us?— If 

" O Derwent, winding among grassy holms " 

breaks the laws of verse, away with the 
laws, — for what ear is not satisfied ? Rhythm 
means motion ; but we begin our prosody by 
knocking a verse on the head, and content 



ourselves with the post mortem. Who will 
give the formula not merely for fixed relations, 
but for the relation of moving points ? If to 
the relentless accuracy and the power of wide 
combination shown by men like Schipper, we 
could add the tact and sympathy and eager 
sense for melody of every kind, which died 
with Sidney Lanier, we should have a sys- 
tem of versification which would aspire to 
untie the hidden chains of harmony, — which 
would tell us what makes the "fluidity" of 
Spenser's rhythm, or the cadence of the best 
lines in"Comus." To answer questions like 
these is, or ought to be, the highest and dearest 
task for the student of English verse. — So 
much for method, spirit, goal. For materials, 
and for actual work, such books as this before 
us will always be needed, and by their 
thoroughness and clearness will, like this, com- 
mand our praise. 

Francis B. Gummere. 
Haverford College. 



MATTHEW ARNOLD AS A CRITIC. 

Essays in Criticism. Second Series. By 
Matthew Arnold. London and New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 1888. i2mo, pp. 
33i- 
If literary criticism has taken its place as a 
recognized branch of literary art — the hum- 
blest of all, perhaps, because the least creative, 
but probably equal to any as an educative force 
— the fact is, I think, mainly due to the labors 
of Lessing and of Sainte-Beuve. In Eng- 
land, Matthew Arnold holds a similar 
position, although doubtless a less command- 
ing one. He is the first of English critics who 
seldom or never takes his eye off the object, 
and whose hand relentlessly sets down what 
the eye unswervingly observes. He was the 
first, moreover, to make a systematic attempt 
to appeal from what he felt were merely per- 
sonal or insular literary verdicts, to "the great 
Amphictyonic Court of European opinion." 
He kept himself "at the centre," ashephrases 
it ; he knew what the brightest and wisest 
people in Germany, France, Italy, were think- 
ing and saying, and by constantly quoting them 
hesetgoing "a current of true and freshideas." 
In this way he contributed largely to the task 
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